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men of letters, and they shared a resolution and an
independence which became almost intolerant; Keats
had an unusual, and Clare a unique knowledge of
country sights and sounds; the most perfect poem of
each is an Ode to Autumn.

We are inclined to lay stress on the points of resem-
blance in order that the cardinal point of difference
may more plainly appear; for the eagerness with which
we welcome this collection of Clare's poetry is likely to
be so genuine and so justified as to disturb our sense of
proportion. Into a generation of poets who flirt with
nature suddenly descends a true nature-poet, one whose
intimate and self-forgetful knowledge of the ways of
birds and beasts and flowers rises like the scent of open
fields from every page. Surely the only danger is that
the enthusiasm of our recognition may be excessive; the
relief overpowering with which we greet a poet who not
only professes, but proves by the very words of his pro-
fession, that his dream of delight is

To note on hedgerow baulks, in moisture sprent
The jetty snail creep from the mossy thorn.

With earnest heed and tremulous intent,
Frail brother of the morn,

That from the tiny bents and misted leaves
Withdraws his timid horn.
And fearful vision weaves,

We have indeed almost to be on our guard against the
sweet, cool shock of such a verse; the emotional quality
is so assured and individual, the language so simple and
inevitable, the posture of mind so unassuming and win-
ning, that one is tempted for a moment to believe that
while Wordsworth was engaged in putting the poetry of
nature wrong by linking it to a doubtful metaphysic,
John Clare was engaged in putting it right.